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Plate VIII. 
Tibicen lyric en (De Geer). 
Tibicen similaris (Smith & Grossbeck). 
Tibicen biconica (Walker). 
Okanagana viridis Davis. Type. 
Okanagana t'iridis Davis. Allotype. 



THE HOME OF HORMOPS AND ITS PROPER POSI- 
TION AMONG OTHER RHYNCHOPHORA. 

By W. S. Blatchley, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Anyone who has had much experience in collecting Coleoptera 
knows that one of the most successful methods of taking them is by 
beating into an inverted umbrella. Aside from the use of the 
sweep-net, more species can be secured by beating than by any other 
method of collecting and in general the species so taken are more apt 
to be rare or especially desirable than those taken with the net. 

In beating, however, much rubbish, as dead leaves, twigs, etc., 
falls into the umbrella, so that it is often half full or more of debris 
among and beneath which many of the beetles attempt to hide, while 
others, more active, crawl to its top and take quickly to wing. All 
of us remember how often many a fine specimen has suddenly ap- 
peared and escaped while we were attempting to balance the ungainly 
receptacle on some support, and perhaps at the same time trying to 
bottle an example of a rather common and much less desired species. 
The collector can only make a wry face and perhaps utter a cuss 
word as he sees the prize slip away, but neither the facial expression 
nor the expletive will lure it back. 

It has been my custom, and perhaps is that of most collectors, to 
sort over in a rather crude manner this debris and pitch it over the 
side onto the ground, taking meanwhile any desired individual uncov- 
ered, and finally reaching the "pay dirt" at the bottom, among which 
the smaller and often the rarer species are to be found. In so doing 
we have doubtless cast aside many a rare specimen whose color and 
lack of movement did not betray its presence. 
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In Florida, during the winter months, I have found umbrella col- 
lecting a most excellent method of securing beetles which at that 
season live in or on dead branches, among bunches of dead leaves 
and in the pendent masses of Spanish moss. Many kinds of Elate- 
ridse, Tenebrionidae, and especially Anthribidae, Curculionidae and 
Scolytids have thus been taken which would have been gotten in no 
other way. Although oak, bay, pine and numerous other kinds of 
trees and shrubs are there dressed in their evergreen foliage through- 
out the winter, yet beating this foliage at that season yields far fewer 
species than does the dead and dry material above mentioned, for, 
during the winter months, most of the beetles are not active and 
feeding but dormant and hibernating beneath the most available 
cover. 

On February n, 1918, I spent the afternoon collecting in and 
about the edges of Skinner's Hammock, a densely wooded wet tract 
of several hundred acres located about one mile northeast of Dune- 
din, Florida. I had with me both sweep-net and umbrella, using the 
former on the numerous ferns and other low herbage growing beneath 
the tall bay and oak trees of the hammock, as from this undergrowth 
I have swept many rare species of Anthicidse and other families. 
The beating among the tangled undergrowth of the hammock is 

strenuous, for 

Overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Run riot, 

and having had three hours or more of it I was ready to quit after 
one more trial. I was then near the northwest corner of the ham- 
mock and within fifty yards of where I had the winter before found 
Monoedus guttatus Lee. in numbers on the tangled masses of the 
slender twining milkweed, Metastelma scoparia Nutt. In making 
the final beating I struck a number of living as well as numerous 
dead branches, and also the edges of a large bunch of dead leaves 
and fine twigs, whose base, about eight feet above the ground, was 
supported by a tangle of the branches of an Ampelopsis, a vine of 
the grape family. Finding the umbrella more than half full of 
debris, through a sudden impulse, and for the first time in all my 
collecting, I spread out a small rubber blanket which I carry with 
me and as I searched the contents, threw the refuse onto the blanket 
instead of on the ground. 
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There was little of interest in the umbrella but on searching over 
the material on the blanket I found at the bottom of it two weevils, 
one rather large one, Conotrachelus serpentinus Boh., not uncommon 
in the hammock on the red bay, Persea borbonia L., the other a much 
smaller uniform brown species which I did not recognize, but as it 
was then late I made no farther search for additional specimens. 
Being very tired that evening when I assorted the afternoon's catch, 
I gave little attention to the weevil, but placed it in a capsule with 
an accession number and for the corresponding note wrote : " Cur- 
culid new to collection ?, beating in Skinner's Hammock near big 
maple." 

Four days later, February 15, I was back at the hammock, one 
of my objects being to obtain if possible additional specimens of the 
weevil. I did not know from just what I had beaten it, but I knew 
the spot and thought the bunch of debris in the vine, which was twice 
as large as a bushel basket, a likely abiding place, so I tackled it the 
first thing. My surmise was correct, for after two beatings, during 
which I knocked down half the bunch, I had found eighteen of the 
weevils, partly in the umbrella and partly on the blanket, which I 
was careful to spread out to catch the discarded material. The 
beetles were at all times very difficult to see, being almost the color 
of the dead leaves and twigs and feigning death for a long time. 
When one of them finally concluded to "come to" it moved more 
slowly than any weevil I have ever known, and it was only by watch- 
ing for motion, much as one does when using a sifting net, that it 
was discerned. 

That evening I took my copy of the " Rhynchophora of N. E. 
America," and in a few minutes discovered that I had captured a 
real prize, it being none other than Hormops abducens Lee, de- 
scribed 1 forty-two years before from a single specimen taken at 
Capron, Fla., by Hubbard and Schwarz and otherwise known by 
only one other specimen, the latter beaten by Schwarz from a dead 
branch on Plummer's Island, Md. It was from this Maryland speci- 
men in the U. S. National Museum collection that the description in 
the " Rhynchophora of N. E. America " was in part drawn up. 

The next day, February 16, found me back at the hammock, deter- 
mined to make a "clean-up." I first went over the debris which I 

1 In "The Rhynchophora of America North of Mexico," 1876, 321. 
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had cast aside into a heap the day before, crushing it into finer bits 
over the rubber blanket. From this I got ten specimens which had 
escaped my previous search. I then cut a long pole and beat down 
the remainder of the original home, getting therefrom twenty-five 
additional specimens. I had, therefore, secured altogether fifty-four 
of the weevils from the one bunch or colony, and put the species 
securely on the map as an inhabitant of Florida. During the six 
winters I have spent at Dunedin, I have beaten similar bunches of 
dead leaves and twigs many times, not only in Skinner's Hammock 
but in numerous others, and had never happened upon Hormops. 
Why it waxed fat and flourished in numbers in that one particular 
bunch of rubbish only the fates and the weevils know and they are 
forever silent. 

I sent a brief announcement of my discovery and a pair of the 
weevils to friend Leng, and shortly afterward left for a collecting 
trip in the Okeechobee region. When I returned three weeks later 
I found awaiting me a letter from him saying : " I certainly congratu- 
late you upon this remarkable capture and it happens most oppor- 
tunely, for Dr. David Sharp is at work upon an exhaustive study of 
the genitalia of weevils and I have been trying to supply him with 
the genera he lacked, of which, of course, Hormops was one. He 
says that specimens killed in ether and afterwards transferred to 
distilled water give much better results than dried specimens, because 
in such the delicate muscles are too stiff for manipulation under the 
microscope. I hope that you may be able to find more of this inter- 
esting insect, so as to send Dr. Sharp specimens killed as he suggests." 

Now both ether and distilled water were difficult to obtain about 
Dunedin, and I concluded that the best thing I could do would be to 
try and find some living specimens and send them to Dr. Sharp. On 
the day after my return, therefore, I sought again the hammock, and, 
working over the old pile of debris, found three more specimens which 
I started alive across the Atlantic to him. Taking home three or four 
quarts of the comminuted rubbish, I put it into some covered jars, and 
later, on each of two different occasions, found in it a pair of the 
beetles, the total catch for the season being sixty-one individuals. It 
is probable that the weevils had clung closely to one side or hidden 
beneath a folded edge of a leaf, and so escaped observation. It is 
possible also that some were in the pupal stage and emerged as adults 
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during the six weeks the debris was under investigation, though no 
larvae or pupae were seen at any time. 

The beetle is but 3.5 to 4 mm. in length, dark reddish-brown in 
hue and thinly clothed with long, prostrate yellow hairs. It is the 
more interesting in that it is the sole representative of the tribe Hor- 
mopini, the principal distinguishing character of which is the very 
large eyes which are coarsely granulated, widely separated and almost 
invisible above and nearly contiguous beneath. This character led 
Dr. LeConte (loc. cit.) to make the following remarks regarding its 
relationship to other weevils: 

"The subfamily of genuine Curculionince fitly closes with a very 
anomalous insect, which while having relations with several of the 
earlier tribes, exhibits in addition a character which is otherwise 
seen in one of the subfamilies of the Calandridce." He then described 
this character, viz., the peculiar eyes above mentioned, and after 
giving an extended description of the tribe adds : " It is possible that 
this insect may have relation with some of the anomalous genera 
placed by Mr. Wollaston among the Cossonidce, but as I have had no 
opportunity of studying them in nature, I can but timidly suggest the 
propriety of comparing this genus with those genera of Cossonida 
in which the eyes are disposed to become confluent beneath. The 
entire facies of this insect is so purely Curculionideous that (the 
sexual characters being unknown) I would be unwilling to place it 
in any other family." 

In the " Rhynchophora of N. E. America " Mr. Leng, to whom 
fell largely the arrangement of the primary divisions into subfamilies 
and tribes, 1 retained the insect in the subfamily Curculioninse, but 
placed the tribe Hormopini between the Hylobiini and Erirhinini, 
this placement being largely based on the form of the antennae. 

After returning to Indianapolis I had a letter from Dr. Sharp, 
who lives in Brockenhurst, England, and, in spite of his advanced 
years, is still an active and enthusiastic worker. He wrote : " I have 
been in London for some weeks and on returning home find the 
Hormops you were so good as to send, two males and one female. 
One of the males was dead, the other pair alive, though five weeks in 
the little vial. I give a description of the genital structure, which is 
Cossonid-like, as follows: 

1 See p. 5 of that work. 
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" Eighth ventral divided into two transverse plates ; eighth dorsal 
voluminous, the hind margin not reflexed in the middle, but distinctly 
so at the sides. Spiculum long and slender. Tegmen forming a 
slender capacious ring, the junction of the sides being V-like, and 
not prolonged as a strut; superior appendages apparently obsolete. 
Median lobe very peculiar, broad, rather short, very strongly arched, 
lower face prolonged and truncate; upper face membranous and 
transparent, allowing a complex armature of the sac to be seen ; struts 
as long as the body, slender, strongly elbowed, but with the point of 
attachment only membranous. 

" If the sac could be everted and restored to the functional con- 
dition it would be very interesting, as the armature is clearly very 
remarkable. 

" I find the creature to be an aberrant genus of Cossonidae ; it 
should stand as a separate group Hormopini, somewhere near Rhyn- 
cholini. It has not the slightest relation to Calandridae. In Wollas- 
ton's System it would come somewhere near Tomolips, but according 
to Champion in the Biologia that has a 5-jointed funiculus, though 
Wollaston placed it in the 7-jointed lot; he knew, however, that it 
had only 5 ! " 

It will thus be seen that Dr. LeConte was wrong in placing this 
curious weevil in the subfamily Curculioninae and wrong also in sup- 
posing that it was closely related to the Calandridae, but right in his 
supposition that it might be closely related to some of Wollaston's 
genera. Since he had only a single specimen for examination, his 
error can be readily condoned. I am not sure that Mr. Leng had 
access to even one specimen when he placed the tribe near the Eri- 
rhinini. Certain it is that in antennal characters and general fades 
it bears a close resemblance to several of the genera of the subtribe 
Erirhini of that group. Now that Dr. Sharp has, by his examination 
of the male genitalia, fixed its relationship, it can without question 
be given its proper location in our future lists of American Coleoptera. 

My discovery of the colony of this weevil was purely an accident, 
based upon the impulse to spread out a blanket and so search more 
closely the cast away material from an umbrella. Such discoveries 
are the chief joys of a naturalist's life, and give true zest to his 
outings. As Thoreau has somewhere said : " We look for a thing for 
a long time and at last come upon the whole family all at once at 
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dinner." While not looking for Hormops, I was overjoyed at meet- 
ing it and its capture will long be remembered as one of the most 
interesting episodes of my collecting days. 



A REVIEW OF THE SPECIES OF THE COLEOP- 
TEROUS GENUS SILIS LATR. WHICH ARE 
FOUND IN AMERICA NORTH OF MEXICO. 

By Edwin C. Van Dyke, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

In this paper are included under Silis, not only all of those spe- 
cies which were listed as such by LeConte in his last revision, 1 but 
also those of Ditemnus Lee, for as has been shown by Gorham, Pic, 
Champion, and other recent workers, the members of the one grade 
gradually into the other. As stated by Champion, 2 the latest to dis- 
cuss the genus, Silis may be defined as having the "prothorax with 
the lateral margins incised or constricted at or towards the base, and 
sometimes (Ditemnus) deeply incised at about the middle also, the 
margins more or less lobed, lamellate, or dentate, the lobes often im- 
bricate, the tarsal claws uncleft, and the seventh ventral segment 
divided down the middle in J\" In our fauna, two related genera, 
Discodon Gorh. and Polemius Lee, which have in common with it 
the divided seventh ventral segment in the male, form with it the 
group Silini. The genus presents many attractive features such as 
the peculiar prothoracic armature in the males, the dichromatic and 
polychromatic races, and the peculiarities of distribution. The arma- 
ture is often grotesque in structure, is always of a distinctive type in 
each species and so most useful in classification, and no doubt houses 
certain of the special sense papillae. The female as a rule is without 
any indication of this structure, having a prothorax with simple out- 
lines. She is, therefore, hard to definitely identify unless found in 

1 " Synopsis of the LampyricUe of the United States," by John L. LeConte, 
M.D., Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., Vol. IX (1881), pp. 56 and 57. 

2 " Revision of the Mexican and Central American Telephorinse (Fam. 
Telephoridae), with descriptions of new species," by George Charles Champion, 
F.Z.S., Trans. Ent. Soc. London, Vol. 1915, p. 99. 



